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)EAR FRIEND: 

NEARLY five years have passed since the collapse 
f the Nazi system in Germany, five years of doubt 
ind fear, of hope and belief, five years with all the 
haracteristies of times of transition. When we last 
alked together we were not sure whether the attempt 
0 reconstruct the mind of the German people would 
un out successfully. We called it “reconstruction 
if the German mind,” as you will remember, because 
e did not like the word “re-education.” We agreed 
many points: we wanted to avoid the mistakes of 
1918, we felt sure that he who would undertake the 
task of reconstruction should side neither with the 
former German social-democrats of the right or the 
left wing in the United States nor with those who 
considered the German problem a problem of ap- 
peasement and forgiveness or a problem of crime and 
atonement. We agreed that it could not be our pur- 
pose to reach a transitory success, but that a new 
foundation was to be laid, and that values were to 
be created that were not new at all, for in the gen- 
eral decline of moral values Germany had fallen 
into complete oblivion. We were sure that there 
were two alternatives: either to kill the entire German 
people—an absurd and merely theoretical thought— 
or to strive to bring the German people back on the 
path of civilization in order to make their future 
acceptance into the society of civilized nations pos- 
sible and desirable. 















LOOKING BACK FROM 1950: A TRAN- By 
SCRIPT OF A PROJECTED LETTER 


WERNER PEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


You always have called me an optimist, but do 
you not consent that a genuine educator must be 
optimistic if he is even to be considered as an educa- 
tor? If was, of course, justified to doubt the suecess 
of our work with the German youth. Such doubts 
were fruitful and useful in that they protected us 
from overemphasizing our feelings of certainty. 
However, the fundamental attitude of all educators 
of the Allied Nations was an optimistic one, because 
we felt that without a belief in the constructiveness 
of the task we should not be capable of doing the 
work. Our firm faith in eternal values brought about 
a result which I am going to describe to you in the 
following lines without that negative attitude that 
hinders us from reaching concrete results. 

First of all, I want you to know that we under- 
took our work without sentiment and without resent- 
ment. We did not go to Germany from the United 
States as liberators, we did not pretend to have a 
new mission, a mission of democracy, or of true 
Christianity, or of the liberation of the German 
people from the evil that had suppressed their inde- 
pendence and their free competition among other 
nations. We, the educators, did not come as judges 
who condemn or absolve, although this work had to 
be done before we could start our job. Let me tell 
you in a few words what the Allied Nations did 
before a new constructive work 
initiated. 


edueational was 
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You will remember that there was some discussion 
whether any American or English or French educator 
would be able to carry out the mental reconstruction 
of the German people. We abandoned the idea to 
send over immigrants and refugees who formerly were 
active as civil servants, as university professors, or 
We felt that—in spite of the 
fact that there were excellent scholars and convinced 


as school teachers. 
democrats among them—their work would be frus- 
(1) their lack of living contact 
with the German people, an indispensable condition 


trated by two factors: 


for any constructive educational work; and (2) the 
danger that they might be rejected and looked upon 
with suspicion by those Germans who worked with the 
resistance and underground movements in Germany. 

However, we put these men into our services. They 
served with their special knowledge of the psychology 
of the German people as advisers with regard to the 
reliability of those Germans who offered to aid the 
cause of democracy and freedom, pretending that 
they never belonged to Nazi organizations or, what 
counted more, that they had done active resistance 
work during the Nazi domination in Europe. Fur- 
thermore, they helped us in interpreting the behavior 
of the German youth and their reaction to a demo- 
cratic philosophy of education. 

In a more detailed way I want to discuss the activ- 
ity of the American educator in Fascist Europe. 
This time we tried to avoid any kind of intellectual 
isolationalism. In 1918 there were no refugees from 
Germany in foreign countries; only very few people 
immigrated to other countries because they were dis- 
gusted by the military machine of the empire. Yet 
there were many people who, for many years, had 
fought against German imperialism and pan-German- 
ism, people who had made sacrifices for the sake of 
democracy and who had spent year after year in 
German prisons. When the German reaction, in the 
years that followed the military collapse of 1918, 
pushed aside those who had proved themselves re- 
liable democratic educators and who were inspired 
with the idea of co-operating with the democratic 
forces among the Allied Nations, intellectual isolation- 
ism turned away this minority. The isolationists 
did not realize at the time that they left in the lurch 
men whose activity, twenty years later, might have 
contributed to the prevention of a new World War. 

As I said before, we have avoided such a mistake 
at this time. Immediately after the breakdown of 
the Germans, the educational institutions and offices 
of the Allied Nations, as well as certain branches of 
the American and English governments got in touch 
with those persons who fought for the democratic 
thought during the years of crisis in Germany. These 
men, who considered themselves immigrants and con- 
vinced new citizens of the United States where they 
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displayed educational activities, became active jn our 
work in so far as they assisted us to find out those 
among the German people who were to be recognized 
as the nucleus of the coming generation of Germay 
educators. In close co-operation with these forme; 
German educators we easily found the right persons 
and could distinguish them from the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. 


After the first step of purification the next phase § 


of our activity was initiated by the events that then 
opened the road to a new type of organization. [y 
organizing the educational system we recognized that 
it is not possible to transfer a complete educational 
pattern from one country to another. Ways and 
means of education that have proved excellent in one 
country might not work at all in another. We all 
have known that the textbook never played so impor. 
tant a role in Germany as it does in America. Thus 


it sufficed to destroy the textbooks used in high schools | 


and elementary schools after 1933. Of highest sig- 
nificance is the man, the teacher, the educator, the 
living personality. Decisive is the ethical background 


from which he starts, decisive are his conviction, | 


his moral point of view, in short what the Germans 
eall (with a word that hardly can be translated) 


Gesinnung. We realized that the university pro 
fessor plays a larger role in Germany and has a 


deeper influence on the education of the German — 
youth than the university teacher in Anglo-Saxon | 


countries. 


This explains why, immediately after the | 


collapse of the Nazis, we did not choose the hori- | 
zontal but rather the vertical way of rebuilding the | 


educational system; that is, we closed the German 
universities until we had found personalities who 


were willing and able to take over the duties of edu- j 
We felt sure 7 


sating the youth for a lasting peace. 
that it was better to bring to a standstill higher edu- 


cation for a certain period than to permit new attacks | 


against the democratic philosophy and a new injection 
of pan-Germanism into the veins of the still ailing 
German students. 
reached we had to keep in mind that, first, a demo- 


If any sound results were to be | 


cratie basis must be built in the elementary and hig) | 
schools and that it was more important to indoctrinate | 


the large masses of German youngsters with demo- 
cratic ideologies than to provide scholarly education 
to the members of the privileged classes. 


introduce more democratic measures into the German 


university system, which would enable the members } 


of the working and the lower middle classes to enjoy 
the same educational opportunities. With the assis- 
tance of the American government and the different 
institutions of international education, carefully 
selected American scholars were sent over to Germany 
to lecture on the manifold topies of democratic phi- 


We used | 
the time during which the universities were closed to | 
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e 
jsophy, on the achievements of the world’s great 
jemocracies, on the progress of science during the 
jark years of the Hitler domination in Europe. 
These men painstakingly avoided any kind of propa- 
vanda and their personalities and scholarly standards 
exerted a remarkable influence on the German stu- 
jents. In spite of a primary resistance, there was a 
creat curiosity among the German people to learn 
what had happened during the past twenty years in 
the other hemisphere, when Hitler virtually had suc- 
weeded in permuting Germany into the ideal of 


Fichte, into a Geschlossenen Handelsstaat. 
We had to solve the question of whether Germany 
should be included in the student-exchange program 


of our government and of cultural institutions. We 
realized that it was a difficult problem that had to 
be worked out with great care and with a policy of 
rigid selection to guarantee a final success. We saw 
the danger that a wrong beginning and mistakes in 
the first phase would bring about more harm and 
would endanger the entire future program. Neverthe- 
less, realizing that in all human undertakings a cer- 
ain risk is unavoidable, we suggested a German- 
American student exchange and we invited selected 
American students to visit Germany, not so much 
for the purpose of study but for the purpose of 


Evwvemwmte@.... 
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spreading the knowledge of American institutions 
and the spirit of the American youth among the Ger- 
man youth who had been misled by the Nazis and 
to whom the American way of life had been far from 
truthfully described. More difficult, however, was 
the selection of German students who should be sent 
to the United States. It was our task to find stu- 
dents who never were active members of the party, 
nor affiliated with the Nazi movement, nor sympa- 
thetic toward it. We intended to send over German 
students who could enlighten the American youth 
with the knowledge of the horrors of the Nazi regime 
in Europe. 

In this short backward glance it has not been pos- 
sible to inform you about one problem which is of 
greatest importance for the understanding of the 
present and the future situation in Germany and for 
answering the question whether it will be possible 
to educate the German youth in a cosmopolitan spirit : 
namely, how the German youth accepted our reforma- 
tory attempts. Were they bewildered or enthusiastic? 
Did they show resistance or were they co-operative? 
Was their attitude outspoken or indifferent? The 
answer to these questions involves too great a signifi- 
cance to be given at the end of this letter. I hope that 
I shall have the opportunity to point out these politi- 
eal and psychological factors on another occasion. 





THE AATC’S PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


THE interest of the American Association of Teach- 
evs Colleges in education for international under- 
standing was evidenced by the investigation of Far 
Eastern studies inaugurated by the association two 
years ago. At its meeting in February, 1945, the 
Committee on Standards and Surveys spent some time 
in discussing the very great importance of preparing 
teachers who are aware of their responsibilities and 
it the opportunities to help educate the next genera- 
ion for a durable peace. The committee voted to 
take the following specific steps: 


1. Seek to inerease the participation of teachers colleges 
i the interchange of students and faculty members with 
ther lands. 

2. Eneourage visiting educators to include teachers col- 
eges in their itineraries in this country. 

3. Encourage the teachers colleges to organize work- 
shops and regional conferences dealing with international 
problems and education for international understanding. 

4. Endeavor to bring effectively to the attention of 
teachers-eollege faculties the many materials and services 
dealing with international problems and international 
understanding. 


In order to carry on this program Walter E. Hager, 
president, Wilson Teachers College (Washington, D. 
C.), was designated liaison agent between the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges and various 
governmental and other agencies, such as the De- 
partment of State, the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation, and the In- 
stitute of International Education. 

Each teachers college has been requested to appoint 
at once a faculty or college committee on education 
for international understanding (if one does not al- 
ready exist), the purpose and functions of this com- 
mittee to be as follows: 


1. Study the resources, facilities, and interests of the 
college to determine what type of program can and should 
be developed. 

2. Promote appropriate activities in the college, prob- 
ably including such things as workshops, institutes, lec- 
tures, conferences, etc. 

3. Suggest to the college curriculum committee such 
adaptations in curricula and program as seem to be de- 
sirable. 

4. Be responsible for entertaining and scheduling visit- 
ing educators from other lands. 

5. Serve as counselors to students and visitors from 
other lands. 
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6. Receive literature and publications dealing with 
international problems and education for international 
understanding and see that they receive appropriate at- 
tention. 


PRESIDENT STOKE ON POSTWAR GRADU- 
ATE EDUCATION 

“A MOVEMENT which is transforming the schools 
from places of formalized education into public-ser- 
vice institutions is a portent of the future of grad- 
uate study,” said Harold W. Stoke, president, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, at the second annual New 
England Conference on Graduate Education, May 4. 
President Stoke, a former graduate dean at the uni- 
versities of Nebraska and Wisconsin, forecast a try- 
ing, but exciting, period in the lives of graduate 
schools in the postwar era. Regarding the increas- 
ing burdens placed upon organized education, he said: 

We have been critical of the uses to which totalitarian 
countries have put their schools, but in watching the 
process we have become increasingly aware of the value 
of the schools as social and political instrumentalities. 
The schools are now becoming not only responsible for 
educating people at all age levels, but responsible as well 
for their recreation, health, entertainment, and morals. 


President Stoke outlined other major trends which 
point toward the continued expansion of educational 
He cited the 
trend toward universalizing and equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity, which is being greatly intensified 
by the war, particularly with the provisions for vet- 
erans’ education. Another trend is the dependence of 
society during the war upon the kinds of specialized 
knowledge fostered by formal education. This has 
clarified the necessity for advanced training. He pre- 
dicted that the technical advances of the past few 
years will release far more time and energy from 
ordinary productive fields for which new and useful 


activities during the postwar period. 


outlets must be found. 

The most powerful intellectual compulsion of this period 
is the insistence that everything in the curriculum shall 
bear some direct relation to what is current and useful. 
It affects in some degree virtually everything the schools 
do and is having the effect of transferring interest from 
one area to another, as is evident in the gradual eclipse 
of history, philosophy, languages, and the humanities. 


In President Stoke’s opinion, these trends will bring 
about changing interests in the new graduate-student 
body, and the major interests will probably not be in 
scholarship as such. The great demand for trained 
personnel after the war, he believes, will tend to im- 
part to the students a sense of urgency, and the in- 
terest will be high in university degrees as a com- 
mercial asset, and the emphasis will be on the “most 
readily obtainable and most marketable degrees.” He 
predicted that there will be attacks by these new stu- 
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dents upon the language and thesis requirements anq 
the long residence requirements, and that there will he 
demands for new degrees designating new professiona| 
categories. 

Delegates from 26 colleges and universities were jy 
attendance at the conference. There were addition] 
addresses by Chester M. Alter, acting dean, Graduate 
School, Boston University, L. D. Barney, president 
of Hoffman-LaRoche, Nutley (N. J.), and Arnold 
Hanson, associate professor of industrial education, 
University of New Hampshire. 

Dean Alter spoke on the responsibility of busi 
ness and industry in supporting our institutions of 
higher learning and suggested that, because business 
and industry draw so heavily upon educational insti- 
tutions for personnel and advice, they should conside: 
their annual support of these institutions as a current 
charge, levied against profits before taxes. In his 
opinion, no university today should be without an 
organization “which is set up to handle adequately 
those patentable discoveries which can be converted 
into research revenue producers.” Dr. Hanson spoke 
on the present-day conflict between ideals and prae- 
tice in the graduate schools. 

A survey, made by Bernice B. Cronkhite, dean, 
Graduate School, Radcliffe College, Hartley Simpson, 
assistant dean, Graduate School, Yale University, and 
Paul A. Moody, of the University of Vermont, of th 
35 graduate schools in New England offering advanced 
degrees, was presented by Dean Cronkhite. A round- 
table discussion on the veteran, the future of graduate 
education of women, and the master’s thesis in ap- 
plied arts and sciences concluded the conference. 

R. G. D. Richardson, dean, Graduate School, Brown 
University, was elected president for the following 
year to take the place of the outgoing president, 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English, Har- 
vard University. Other members of the executive 
committee for 1945-46 will be Dean Cronkhite, vice- 
president; Dean Alter, Boston University, secretary- 
treasurer; Edgar S. Brightman, Borden Parker 
Browne professor of philosophy, Boston University; 
and Irwin A. Buell, assistant professor of education, 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 


AGAIN THE PROBLEM OF THE EMERITI 


A RECENT letter from Benjamin R. Andrews, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education, Teachers College, °- 
lumbia University, raises this question: 


Has anyone written on what to do with able-bodied 
Emeriti—or Emeritos if one insists on an accusative! 
Anyway, the point is that after the war many might go ‘0 
missionary colleges abroad and some, even now, miglit aid 
in schools or colleges on the American frontiers. 


Some readers may recall that, several months ag°, 
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the present writer emphasized the importance of the 
problem that Dr. Andrews refers to. It was sug- 
gested then that an occasional column recording in- 
teresting instances of “What the Emeriti Are Doing” 
night be helpful. Now that the journal has a bit 
nore space at its disposal, it is planned to act on this 
suggestion in an early number—r, in a way, it may 
well start here with the report that Dr. Andrews has 
been exemplifying his solution of the problem by 
teaching during the past few years at Spelman Col- 
lege (Atlanta). 

Because of the large number of colleges, univer- 
sities, and publie-school systems that have instituted 
some form of compulsory retirement, the number of 
nen and women who graduate into the class of the 
Emeriti each year is increasing very rapidly. Infor- 
mation regarding what their older classmates have 
done and are doing should interest the neweomers— 
and might eoneeivably be helpful to them in effecting 
a readjustment that is almost always difficult and 
sometimes disastrous.—W. C. B. 


INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS FOR 
THE SUMMER SESSION 

As reported in ScHoou anp Society, June 9, many 
institutions are turning more and more to the work- 
shop plan for summer instruction. In addition to the 
olferings listed earlier, the following announcements 
have been sent to the editor: 

The University of Kentucky will experiment this 
summer with the Army method of teaching French 
and Spanish. Hobart Ryland, who was honorably dis- 
charged from the Army after teaching at the West 
Point Military Academy and who has been head of 
the department of Romance languages since 1935, will 
conduct the course. Eight workshops are also to be 
featured in the summer quarter, beginning June 11. 
Representatives of the state department of education 
and specialists in various fields, as well as members of 
the university staff, will guide the courses in food 
preservation, curriculum and evaluation of home eco- 
nomics, curriculum study, school and community (a 
Sloan experiment in applied economies), child devel- 
opment and human relationships, resourse-use educa- 
tion, and counseling and guidance. All of the above 
will be offered for the entire summer quarter, with 
the exception of the workshop in resource-use educa- 
tion, whieh will run from July 19 to August 29. 

According to a release from Lois Taylor, publicity 
secretary, Hampton Institute (Va.), the six-week term 
of the summer session, June 19—July 31, and the nine- 
week term, June 19-August 22, will include, in addi- 
tion to regular courses for graduates and undergradu- 
ates, a number of workshops, “planned co-operatively 
by students, staff, and public officials.” There will also 
be several institutes featuring “specific issues and 
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problems,” and courses for teachers of the deaf and 
blind, including a “background course” dealing with 
‘the exceptional child. George L. Abel, principal of 
the Iowa School for the Blind, and P. C. Potts, assis- 
tant director of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, will be among the instructors. 

The Mountain Lake Biological Station will be 
opened by the University of Virginia, June 25, and a 
summer session for “advanced study and research work 
in biology” will be held there from that date to Sep- 
tember 1. Ivey F. Lewis, dean of the university, will 
direct the station; the staff teachers will be drawn 
from Radford College, the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, the College of William and Mary, and Lynchburg 
College. 

Boston University presents a wealth of offerings to 
the summer student—380 courses on such varied sub- 
jects as radio, journalism, race relations, the ethies and 
philosophy of democracy, Chinese eulture, world his- 
tory since the Russian Revolution, and social security. 
Kenneth M. Setten, University of Manitoba, and Paul 
Walter, Jr., University of New Mexico, will be among 
the visiting professors. The summer session consists 
of two six-week sessions the first of which began May 
22. The second session will begin on July 2. 

Augustana College (Rock Island, Illinois) and 
North Park College (Chicago), under the auspices of 
the Augustana Institute of Swedish Culture, will join 
forees in offering at Rock Island an intensive course 
in the Swedish language and in a “comprehensive area 
study” of Sweden. The campus of the college will be 
used for the eight-week course which is open to any 
adult and to outstanding high-school students within 
one year of graduation. Einar R. Ryden, who had 
charge of the Swedish ASTP at the University of Min- 
nesota, will head the staff of instructors. 

Raymond Wilson, Eastman School of 
Musie, University of Rochester, has announced a six- 
week summer session, June 25—-August 3, during which, 
with the exception of academic courses, the offerings 

Guy 


director, 


of the regular school year will be available. 
Maier, American concert pianist, will be a visitor for 
one week, July 23-30, and Lilias Mackinnon, recitalist 
and lecturer, for the whole session. A Workshop in 
the Seecondary-School Curriculum is scheduled in the 
School of Liberal and Applied Studies for July 5 to 
August 15, a project in which the university and the 
Rochester publie high schools are co-operating for 
the purpose of evolving a curriculum better suited to 
“the attainment of certain secondary-school objec- 
tives.” An interservice program for the training of 
teachers will follow during the fall term. 
Leroy Shibler, who for three summers has conducted a 
similar program at Purdue University, will be in 


Herman 


charge. 
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Three 50-hour lecture seminars and three 25-hour 
seminars will be at McMaster University 
(Hamilton, Ont.). During the summer session, July ° 
3-August 10, vocational guidance will be emphasized 
Other offerings will be in the fields 
of English speech and leadership training for com- 


given 


in these courses. 


munity service, July 16-27. No omission of regular 
courses is contemplated. 

The State University of Iowa will hold its second 
Workshop on Problems of Postwar Demobilization 
and Adjustment, July 9-27, as announced by the di- 
rector, L. A, VanDyke. 

Colby Junior College (New London, N. H.) will hold 
a six-week summer session, July 10—August 21, offer- 
ing to students, townspeople, and summer residents a 
number of “refresher courses” in secretarial and sci- 
entific skills, musie, fine arts, languages, literature, and 
creative writing, as announced by H. Leslie Sawyer, 
president of the college. 

At Syracuse University, Harry P. Smith, of the 
School of Education, will direct a workshop for school 
and institute for school-board 
clerks, the former scheduled for July 23-August 4 and 
the latter for August 7-9. 

A summer course, August 13-September 1, will be 
offered by the Institute of General Semanties (Chi- 
The of 
“around thirty,” and “only mature persons are ac- 


administrators an 


cago). number registrants is limited to 
cepted.” The seminar, as in past years, will consist 
of 36 hours, under the direction of Alfred Korzybski, 
founder of the institute and author of “Science and 
Sanity,” with which, in addition to other semantic 
literature, registrants are expected to be familiar. 
The fee of $25.00 must accompany application, and 
the remaining $100 for the course must be paid on 
or before August 13. Requests for application forms 
may be secured from M. Kendig, educational direetor, 
Institute of General Semantics, 1234 East 56th Street, 


Chicago 37.—L. R. B. 


PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION FELLOWSHIP 


Tue American Edueation Fellowship (formerly the 
Progressive Edueation Association) has announced 
through its Board of Directors its indorsement of, 
and support for, the following proposals: 

Federal aid to public education as expressed in the Hill- 
Thomas-Ramspeck bill. 


Notes and News. 
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Education of all our youth to the extent of their capaci. sit 
ties and needs at public expense. Sa 
The continuance and extension of such programs a; cee 
lunch programs, child-care centers, and recreational pro. i 
grams at Federal, state, and local expense, such funds ty p 
be administered through local control. wi 
The promotion and extension of comprehensive pro- 
grams of intercultural co-operation and internationg| pr 
understanding and enactment of legislation for a jer. su 
manent FEPC. Cc 
The establishment of community clinics on guidance. tir 
the extension of recreational facilities, and the inclusion 
of work experience as a part of formal education. . 
All programs designed to raise the dignity and at. 
tractiveness of the teaching profession through improved of 
professional standards, better salaries for teachers, and off 
the extension of tenure. 
A broad program of education for the returning veteran % 
at the level of his social maturity and without regard to ” 
the number of academic credits he may be able to present, as 
The same announcement places on record the fel- 
lowship’s opposition to peacetime military conscrip- UI 
tion. 
an 
YESHIVA COLLEGE TO BECOME A H 
UNIVERSITY 6 


Puans for the expansion of Yeshiva College (New 
York 33) into the first Jewish university in America 
and the launching of a $5,000,000 endowment and ex- 
pansion drive to make this possible were recently an 
nounced by Samuel Belkin, president of the college. 

New graduate and undergraduate divisions are t 
be added which will permit a considerable increase i: 
student enrollment to accommodate the ever-increas- 
ing number of applicants from all parts of the world 
At present, the college includes five interrelated 
schools with an enrollment of 1,000 students, pro- 
viding a fully rounded curriculum in Jewish and 
secular studies. The five schools—Yeshiva College, 
the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, the 
Bernard Revel Graduate School, the Teachers Insti 
tute, and the Talmudiecal Academy—are housed in @ 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Jack E. Watters, former personnel authority, 
Revere Brass Company, Rome (N. Y.), will sueceed 





$2,500,000 structure at Amsterdam Avenue and 1Sbth V 
Street. as 
In disclosing the plans for expansion, Dr. Belkin , 
said that the college will develop a Graduate School I 
of Community Administration and Social Research, a ce 
Graduate School of Edueation, and a School for fi 

Adult Education. In addition, a Summer School for 

Higher Jewish Education and Community Leader- 
ship is to open this summer. Y 
(| 
e Pp 
a 

J. Nelson Norwood as president, Alfred (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, September 1. . 
\ 


Haro_p TayY.or, instructor in philosophy, Univer- 
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sity of Wiseonsin, has been appointed president, 
Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.), to sue- 
weed Constance Warren, whose retirement was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, May 12. Dr. Taylor 


will assume his new post, August 1. 


BoyLStON GREEN, acting dean of men and assistant 
professor of English, Middlebury (Vt.) College, will 
succeed Harry Seymour Ross as president, Emerson 
College (Boston), September 1, upon the latter’s re- 
tirement after thirty-seven years of service, the last 
twelve of which were in the presidency. 


R. R. RENNE, who was appointed to the presidency 
of Montana State College (Bozeman) in 1943, was 
officially installed in office by Samuel C. Ford, gov- 
ernor of the state, early in May. Dr. Renne, who is 
thirty-seven years old, is said to be “one of the young- 
est college presidents in the United States.” 






























RoyaL F. Martin, who served as acting president, 
Otterbein College (Westerville, Ohio), during the 
period between the resignation of J. Ruskin Howe 
and the appointment to the presideney of J. Gordon 
Howard, as reported in ScHoot ANbD Socrety, May 
26, has been appointed to the newly created post of 
vice-president. 


KLIZABETH PARKER, assistant dean, Mary Baldwin 
College (Staunton, Va.), will sueceed Katherine Sher- 
rill, resigned, in the deanship next September. 


ALicE ELIZABETH CooKE, teacher of social science, 
Rutherford (N. J.) Senior High School, has been 
appointed dean of freshman women and director of 
admissions, Middlebury College, to sueceed Ethel C. 
Nichols upon the resignation of the latter, July 15. 


SyDNEY ABSALOM TEMPLE, former president, Dal- 
las (Tex.) Trust and Savings Bank, recently pur- 
chased the Westlake School for Girls and Holmby 
College (Los Angeles) from the estate of the late 
Frederica de Laguna, cofounder with Jessica Smith 
Vanee of the institution. Helen Briggs will continue 
as direetor of Holmby College; Carol Mills will be 
principal of the Westlake School for Girls; and Helen 
Temple, administrative director. According to a re- 
cent announcement sent to ScHoot AND Society, “The 
line traditions of this forty-one-year-old institution 
will be continued under the new ownership.” 


Winrietp H. Rogers, professor of English, the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
(Greensboro), has been named chairman of the de- 
partment of English, Tulane University, and will 
assume his new post late in August. 

CecIL WINFIELD Scort, professor of school ad- 


ministration, University of Nebraska, became director, 
Vocational Counseling Service, Inc., 30 Davenport 
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Avenue, New Haven, and lecturer in education with 
the rank of professor, Yale University, June 11. 


Ceci, WILLIAM Mann, former professor of psy- 
chology, University of Denver, has been appointed 
associate professor of psychology for the 1945-46 
session, College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane Univer- 
sity. 

ALLYN J. WATERMAN, associate professor of biol- 
ogy, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), will 
replace Walter Norton Hess as head of the depart- 
ment of biology for the summer session, Hamilton 
College (Clinton, N. Y.). Dr. Hess has been granted 
leave of absence until February 1, 1946, to serve as a 
member of the staff of the Army University Study 
Centers in Europe. He will be associated with Merle 
Coulter, of the department of botany, the University 
of Chicago, “who has been responsible for directing 
an instructional staff in general biology, general zool- 
ogy, physiology, and general botany.” 

FRANKLIN R. ZERAN, specialist in occupational in- 
formation and guidance service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation, will direct the workshop on counseling and 
guidance, University of Kentucky, June 29-July 18. 
He will be assisted by H. L. Davis, state supervisor 
of school finance, and T. L. Hankins, C. C. Ross, 
Ronella Spickard, and W. R. Tabb, of the university 
staff. 

Harotp G. Merriam, professor of English and 
chairman of the division of humanities, Montana 
State University, will be the principal lecturer in the 
fifth annual Western Folklore Conference to be held 
at the University of Denver, July 12-14. Dr. Mer- 
riam will conduct a Workshop in Professional Writ- 
ing, according to an announcement sent to SCHOOL 
AND Soctety, by Levette J. Davidson, director of the 
conference. 

SIncLAIR LEwIs, well-known novelist, will be affili- 
ated with the department of English during the sum- 
mer session of the State Teachers College (Duluth, 
Minn.), June 18—July 27. 


Maurice F. Sray, head of the department of edu- 
cational administration, has been invited to become 
a member of the Committee on Education, Southern 
Rural Life Council. 


ArtHur W. Linpsey, head of the department of 
biological sciences, Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), has sueceeded Clarence H. Kennedy, pro- 
fessor of zoology and entomology, the Ohio State 
University, as managing editor, “Annals” of the 
Entomological Society of America. According to an 
announcement sent to ScHoot AND Society, “this is 
the first time since the publication was established in 
1908 that the editorship has gone outside the Ohio 
State University faculty.” 
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HERBERT S. HirSHBERG, since 1929 director of li- 
braries, Western Reserve University, has accepted a 
post as editorial consultant, the Americana Copora- 
tion of New York, publishers of the Encyclopedia 
Americana and other reference works. Mr. Hirsh- 
berg has already assumed his new post. 

JEROME K. WILCox, associate librarian, University 
of California, will assume the chief librarianship of 
City College (New York), September 1. 

ACCORDING to a delayed dispatch sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society from Headquarters, Army Forces in the 
Far East, Major Roy E. Langfitt, educational advisor, 
Information and Education Section in the Far East, 
has received a promotion to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

Tue following persons were named officers of the 
American Association for Adult Education in a state- 
ment released to the press under date of June 4: 
Lyman director of education, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, president (re-elected) ; Irene T. 
Heineman, assistant to the state superintendent of 
public instruction, California; John W. Studebaker, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Edueation, and J. J. Tomp- 
kins, of Reserve Mines, Nova Seotia, vice-presidents ; 
Dorothy Rowden, assistant to Dr. Bryson, seeretary ; 
and James Creese, vice-president, Stevens Institute of 
Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), treasurer. Two new 
members were elected to the Executive Board: Paul 
H. Sheats, administrative assistant to the president 
of the Town Hall, Ine., and J. T. Reid, director, Ex- 
tension Division, University of New Mexico. Re- 
elected were Eleanor G. Coit, director, American 
Labor Education Service, and Herbert C. Hunsaker, 
dean, Cleveland College. J. E. Sproul, program di- 
rector, National Council of the YMCA, was named 
to membership on the Nominating Committee. 


Bryson, 


THE Executive Committee, National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, has announced that by 
mail ballot the following have been directed to con- 
tinue in office “for the duration of the emergency”: 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University, president ; 
Clifford Woody, University of Michigan, secretary- 
treasurer; A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, A. R. 
Mead, University of Florida, W. E. Peik, University 
of Minnesota, and John Dale Russell, the University 
of Chicago, members of the Executive Committee; 
William S. Gray, the University of Chicago (chair- 
man), William A. Brownell, Duke University, and 
Charles W. Knudsen, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, members of the Yearbook Committee; and 
Dr. Barr and Dr. Woody, official delegates to the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 


LEvVERSIA L. Powers, adviser in special education, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion, has been appointed state adviser in elementary 
education to succeed Lois M. Clark, whose appoint. 
ment as assistant director of rural service for the 
NEA was reported in ScHooL AND Society, April 28 


I. N. Se1weRT, superintendent of schools, Bayar) 
(Iowa), has sueceeded Fred R. Tucker in the superin. 
tendency of Guthrie County (Iowa). 

ALFRED VAALA, superintendent of schools, Altg 
Vista (lowa), has been elected to the superintendency 
of Chickasaw County (Iowa) to sueceed Leo J. Timp, 
whose election was reported in these columns, August 
26, 1944. 

L. F, SMyuig, whose election to the superintendence 
of schools, Dickinson County (lowa), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, March 20, 1943, has succeeded 
Kermit Johnson as superintendent in Lyon County 
(lowa). Mr. Johnson is on duty with the Navy. 

WILLIAM GLENN Davis, superintendent of schools, 
South Zanesville (Ohio), has accepted the post of 
superintendent of the Chauncey-Dover Exempted 
Village Schools (Chauncey, Ohio). 

Ernest G. LAKE, superintendent of schools, Barre 
(Vt.), has succeeded Ernest W. Fellows, retired, in 
the superintendency, Gloucester (Mass.), and is sue- 
ceeded in turn by Charles G. Taylor, superintendent 
of schools, West Bridgewater and Raynham ( Mass.). 


Puitip ANNAS, principal, Brunswick (Me.) High 
School, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Belfast (Me.), to sueceed Horatio S. Read, who will 
retire on July 1. 

Raupu R. Frevps, director of curriculum for the 
schools of San Jose (Calif.), has succeeded the late 
Walter Bachrodt in the superintendency. 


Rosert W. SKINNER, principal, Sheridan ( Wyo.) 
High School, has been elected to succeed John J. 
Early in the superintendency, July 31. Mr. Early is 
resigning after thirty-seven years of service. 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH HUNTER, president, Bloon- 
field (N. J.) College and Theological Seminary, will 
retire at the close of the academic year. 


Pau, H. Bowman, president, Bridgewater (Va.) 
College, resigned, May 30, but has agreed to continue 
in his post until June, 1946. 

Hartow C. Ricwarpson, head of the division 0! 
English, Institute of Technology, University of Minne- 
sota, has retired. 

Tue following members of the staff of the Univer- 
sity of California will be retired on July 1: J. H. 
McDonald, professor of mathematics, William Pop- 
per, profesor of Semitic languages, W. A. Morris, 
professor of history, Beatrice Q. Cornish, professor 
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of Spanish, Sarah H. Davis, assistant professor of 
physical education for women, and L. A. Williams, 
professor of education, all on the Berkeley campus; 
and C. A. Waddell, professor of education, and H. L. 
Eby, associate professor of education, Los Angeles. 
Frank Adams, professor of irrigation (Berkeley), 
will be retired, September 19. 


Henry Lee Norris, director of -buildings and 
grounds, Columbia University, will retire, June 30, 
with the title of director emeritus after forty-three 
years of service. 

J. R. INMAN, whose election as superintendent of 
schools, Ida County (Lowa), was reported in ScHooL 
anD Society, November 11, 1944, has resigned to re- 
turn to Red Oak (lowa), where he will teach physics 
and chemistry in the high school. 


Recent Deaths 

WitLIAM ABBOTT OLDFATHER, chairman of the de- 
partment of classics, University of Illinois, drowned 
when a canoe capsized in Salt Fork River, May 27. 
Dr. Oldfather, who was sixty-four years old at the 
time of his death, had served as instructor in elassies 
(1903-06), registrar (1904-06), and assistant pro- 
fessor (1908-09), Northwestern University, and at 
the University of Illinois as associate professor of 
classics (1909-15), professor (since 1915), head of 
the department (1926-31), and chairman of the de- 
partment (since 1931). 


Henry McGiteert WaastaFrF, professor of history, 
ihe University of North Carolina, died, May 29, ac- 
wrding to word received by SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 5. Dr. Wagstaff, who was sixty-nine years old 
it the time of his death, had served as professor of 
uathematies (1900-02), Rutherford College; acting 
professor of history and economies (1906-07), Alle- 
sheny College (Meadville, Pa.); and associate pro- 
‘essor of history (1907-09) and professor (since 
1909), the University of North Carolina. 


VirGInta Raq@spaLe, former professor of mathe- 
iatics, Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, died, June 4, at the age of seventy-four 
Dr. Ragsdale had served as head of the de- 
jartment of mathematics, Baldwin School (Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.), before accepting a post in the depart- 
ent of mathematies, Woman’s College, 1906. Prior 
‘0 her retirement (1928), she held the headship of the 
lepartment for a number of years. 


years, 


Arrnur How.anp Burrinerton, professor of his- 
‘ory, Williams College, died, June 5. Dr. Buffington, 
who was fifty-seven years old at the time of his death, 
iad served the college as instructor in history (1911- 
|5), assistant professor (1918-32), associate professor 
1932-42), and in the professorship (since 1942). 
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CueEsTER W. CALDWELL, head of the department of 
electrical engineering research and electronies, Purdue 
University, succumbed to a heart attack, June 5, at 
the age of forty-two years. Mr. Caldwell had been 
head of the School of Electrical Engineering, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota (1929-31), before going to Pur- 
due University. 


NEwtToN HAMMOND, who retired in 1944 after 
twenty-seven years on the staff of the Yonkers (N. 
Y.) High School, died, June 5, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Mr. Hammond had served on the staff 
of the State Normal School (now State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pa.) and at the Utica (N. Y.) Free 
Academy (1907-17), before going to Yonkers. 


ArtHurR E. Warersury, for thirty-five years a 
member of the staff, Browning School (New York 
City), succumbed to a heart attack, June 5, at the age 
of sixty-three years. 


Stuart Henry Rowe, former principal, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, died, June 5, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Dr. Rowe had served as an in- 
struetor in Latin and Greek (1890-92), Pennington 
(N. J.); professor of pedagogy and director of prac- 
tice teaching (1895-98), State Normal School (now 
State Feachers College, Winona, Minn.) ; supervising 
principal (1898-1904), Lovell school district, New 
Haven; head of the department of psychology and 
pedagogy (1904-10), Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers; and principal (1910-38), Wadleigh High 
School. 


ALBERT REINHOLD ALLIASON, head of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering, Wayne University (De- 
troit), died, June 5. Professor Alliason had served 
the university since 1927 and as head of the depart- 
ment since 1932. 


JoHN Sprout FRENCH, assistant professor of his- 
tory, New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), 
succumbed to a heart attack, June 8, at the age of 
forty-eight years. Dr. French had taught in the 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) High School and in the 
department of education, Colgate University (Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.), before going to the college. 


JAMES WILLIAM CRABTREE, secretary emeritus, Na- 
tional Edueation Association, died, June 9, at the age 
of eighty-one years. Dr. Crabtree, who held the see- 
retaryship for eighteen years (1917-35), had served 
as superintendent of schools (1889-95), Ashland 
(Nebr.); assistant instructor in mathematies (1895- 
96), University of Nebraska; principal (1896-97), 
Beatrice (Nebr.) High School; state high-school in- 
spector for Nebraska (1897-1904) and state super- 
intendent of public instruction (1910-11); president 
(1904-10), Nebraska State Normal School (Peru) ; 
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and president (1911-17), Wisconsin State Normal 
School (River Falls). 


Honors and Awards 

THe VERY REVEREND THOMAS BERNARD PLASSMAN, 
O.F.M., president, St. Bonaventure (N. Y.) College, 
was awarded the honorary LL.D. degree by Niagara 
University, June 5, in recognition of his twenty-five 


years of service in the presidency. 


DonaLp J. CowLING, whose retirement from the 


Shorter Papers. 
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presidency of Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, April 28, re. 
ceives the honorary LL.D. degree today at the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota. Andrew Boss, who served the unj- 
versity’s Agricultural Experiment Station (189]- 


1936), receives an honorary Se.D. degree. 


VIRGIL STINEBAUGH, superintendent of schools, In- 
dianapolis, received the honorary degree, LL.D., at 
the commencement exercises at Manchester College 
(North Manchester, Ind.) on May 18. 





FRESHMAN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS! 

TuIs article is addressed primarily to the college 
teacher of Freshman English who has foreign students 
in his elasses. The classroom methods which are here 
presented have worked well for the past three years. 
The writer has been a foreign-language teacher for 
fifteen years, one who herself had to learn the English 
language the hard way. She knows by experience 
the obstacles and confusions in the process of acquir- 
ing it, and also the difficulty of teaching a modern 
language to Americans who are impatient with any 
speech that is more highly inflected than their own. 

War conditions brought to the college a greatly 
increased number of foreign students, and the gen- 
eral curriculum requirement of the Freshman English 
course had to be modified in order to take care of 
them. The English department had always been con- 
fronted with the question of how to teach freshmen 
whose native language was not English, because they 
never did very well in competition with American 
students. A separate class or section was once at- 
tempted, one which used the same materials as the 
sections for Americans and which was conducted by 
the same teacher, but the experiment was unsuccess- 
ful. Furthermore, none of the English instructors 
really desired to teach that group. Because the num- 
ber of foreigners increased and the condition could 
no longer be ignored, it was decided to put this class 
in charge of a person trained in teaching a foreign 
language who could introduce special methods and 
materials. The course, however different in its route, 
was to arrive at the same end as Freshman English, 
and thus would meet the curriculum requirement. The 
general problem was to teach English as a foreign 
language is taught on the college level. The plan has 
been successful and it is believed that the course will 
continue to grow in usefulness, especially in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where a steady increase of foreign students 


1 Although this paper deals with a highly specific prob- 
lem in the teaching of English, the problem and its 
treatment will be of interest to college and public-school 
executives and to teachers in various fields of adult edu- 
cation.—EDITOR. 















is indicated for many years to come. Each year the 
class has grown larger and the results, because 0; 
more experience for the teacher, have been better. 

To this particular. group, new individuals have 
lately come who are not regular university students 
registered for degrees. They are additional members 
of the diplomatic corps and experts or staff personne! 
on special war commissions, and in some cases even 
persons from their families. As a whole they are all 
mature and well educated, and of course highly liter- 
ate in their native languages. Many nationalities from 
all parts of the world are represented; and here is 
the first difficulty. Nearly every student speaks a 
different language, some with very different structures, 
and uses strange figures and idioms. They all know 
some necessary and common English phrases, however 
badly pronounced; they can ask their way to the sta- 
tion or order a restaurant meal. Their educational 
and social background, although good, is dissimilar. 

The course must teach them to read standard, ele- 
vated English, to be able to share in the lectures, dis- 
cussions, and readings of other university classes, and 
to express their own ideas orally and in writing far 
above the level of basic word lists or simple phrases 
for foreign travelers. They must acquire a large 
vocabulary, acceptable pronunciation, the use 0! 
idioms, and a knowledge of grammar. 

All these, of course, can best be taught in context. 
It is only through the study of a connected text that 
the whole picture of the language can be presented. 
How can a text be prepared so that, by looking *! 
it, the student will quickly see the features to be 
emphasized in a particular lesson? The best answer 
is the device, familiar to foreign-language teachers, 
of using different fonts of type throughout the book. 
For example: print all words illustrating the speci! 
grammar lesson in italies, emphasize the position 0! 
adverbs and adverbial expressions by bold-face, an 
denote consistently throughout the entire book all 
idioms and compound verbs by an underline. 

It is easy to say this, but the rub lies in finding 
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such a textbook for foreigners at the college level. 
The books used in the regular Freshman English 
course are not designed for this special group; they 
are not typographically prepared for the purpose 
and the contents are too difficult to give to foreigners. 
There is an excellent grammar and reader which em- 
ploys this typographic method published in England, 
but the hazards of wartime printing and importation 
together with the fact that it employs too many 
Briticisms and restricted idioms make it undesirable 
for use in Ameriea.? 

A solution is to have the teacher and the class pre- 
pare a text by the “colored-pencil” method, but one 
nust pay the price of ten minutes of teaching time 
for each oceasion of use. Assuming that each student 
normally carries a soft black lead pencil or a foun- 
tain pen, the additional equipment needed is a copy 
of a current magazine and a red-and-blue combination 
crayon peneil. If such a pencil, one half red and 
the other blue, sharpened at both ends, is not easily 
obtainable, two pencils of these colors surely are. 
Having selected and marked two or three suitable 
paragraphs in advanee, the teacher begins the hour 
by dictating to the class the markings for the day. 
For example; all idiomatie expressions and compound 
verbs are underlined in black lead or ink throughout 
all such exercises during the entire course, the words 
involved in the special grammar lesson and exercise 
for the day are underlined in red crayon, and adverbs 
aud adverbial expressions are underlined in blue 
crayon in order to show their position in the sentence. 
The teacher should not be discouraged if this text- 
uarking is elumsy and unsatisfactory the first time 
it is tried; at least three such trials are necessary 
before its usefulness can be judged. 

The use of a current magazine as a reader or text 
is very popular with foreign students. They are con- 
scious of the progress they are making when they can 
read about present-day topics and issues in a periodi- 
«al written for Americans. They have intelligence 
ind background for the material, and they react with 
interest, even controversy, in the classroom discus- 
But the magazine, although prepared by the 
lored pencil markings, is not adequate for a sys- 
lematie treatment of grammar. An exercise book 
uust also be used, from which regular assignments 
re given for each class meeting.* After the gram- 
var lesson for the day has been recited, and an under- 
standing of the principle involved has been assured, 
‘he study of the magazine may begin. The student 
tas already prepared his reading assignment, and 


10ns. 


* Brian Kelly, ‘‘An Advanced English Course for For- 

ec Students.’’ Longmans, Green, and Co., London, 
0. 

_ ?Such as Robert J. Dixon, ‘‘Graded Exercises in Eng- 

ish for the Foreign Born.’? Regents Publishing Co., 

New York, 1943. 
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has looked up in his dictionary the words he does not 
already know. 

Oral questions are asked which force the student 
in his answers to use the idioms and the grammar 
under consideration, and at the same time to show 
that he has completely understood the meaning of the 
passage. Several questions and responses are neces- 
sary to obtain the assurance that there is complete 
comprehension. As the student grows in confidence, 
this questioning brings out discussion instead of short 
answers. Often the student becomes so stimulated in 
the expression of his opinion that he forgets his lin- 
guistic insecurity and surprises himself and the 
teacher with a new-found fluency. In answering 
questions and in reading aloud, he must be taught 
again and again that the voice brings order and 
meaning into the sentence. A foreigner tends to con- 
centrate on separate words; he will emphasize unim- 
portant parts of speech and not the elements of the 
sentence that convey the most information. Just 
as every word has its proper accent, so every sentence 
has its peculiar stress. It must be shown that incor- 
rect stress alters the sense and even renders the sen- 
tence unintelligible. 

Because the student must learn to speak and read 
English before he can write it correctly, the oral dis- 
cussion of the readings should employ the technique 
of imitation. The student must develop his memory 
and follow the exact wording of the text. He should 
be urged always to imitate the speech of educated 
Americans and the expressions found in good litera- 
ture. He must enter into the spirit of the language 
and not try to force it to the images and idioms of 
his own. “Language, from the point of view of its 
practical employment, is a habit of speech acquired 
by exact imitation.”* The student should therefore 
not be expected to use a fresh and original style when 
he makes his first attempts to express his own 
thoughts. The best way to lead him into self-expres- 
sion is to require occasional short talks, from five to 
ten minutes’ duration, on topics of his own choosing. 
He will prepare notes for his own security or even 
write out the entire speech. After several such exer- 
eises have been used as practice, the subsequent 
speeches should be written in full and submitted for 
the teacher to correct and criticize. This oral presen- 
tation of written essays becomes more regular and 
formal in the second term. At every meeting of the 
class two or three are given. Students are urged to 
select their themes from whatever subject their inter- 
est may suggest. They may range from an experience 
or anecdote which might be told to a friend over a 
teacup to a popular presentation of a scientific topic. 
These talks are delivered to the class from the teach- 
er’s desk, and they are colorful because they are 

4 Kelly, op. cit., p. xi. 
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usually about the student’s native land and its ways. 
The speaker and the class are keenly interested, and 
lively discussions are stimulated by questions from 
the teacher. 

With such a group the task of building up a 
vocabulary is tremendous. A systematic requirement 
must be conscientiously applied whereby each student 
learns, say, six new words every day including Sun- 
days, selected from the reading assignments. Two of 
these new words must be verbs (with their principal 
parts), and strong or irregular verbs should have 
The words must be isolated, but learned 
in their prepositional and_ verbal 
phrases, and even short sentences. Of course this 
routine makes the dictionary indispensable, but the 
student must be warned that words in the dictionary 
are dead, while words in connected speech are alive. 
Every word has a particular meaning in the sentence 
in which it is used; he must find and understand that 
shade of meaning. If he does not, he may consis- 
tently choose the wrong translation and never arrive 
at any intelligent result. Indeed, the dictionary may 
not contain in its definitions the precise meaning 
needed; many times this ean be found only by the 


priority. 


context, with 


study of the context. 

Sometimes professors in other courses fail to un- 
derstand that a foreigner may be able to speak Eng- 
lish even with fluency and yet be unable to follow a 
lecture or to read literature with any comfort or 
speed. The usual assignment of some twenty or more 
pages of reading will take the average foreign student 
eight hours or longer to prepare, because he does 
not understand idiomatic expressions, compound 
verbs, and constructions using the defective or anomal- 
ous finite verbs. He must be helped in the Freshman 
English course by having these and other features of 
the language brought constantly to his attention while 
the grammar is taken up chapter by chapter. The 
compound verbs—those whose meaning is changed by 
the addition of an adverbial element, a preposition, 
or prepositional adverb—need special emphasis. For 
example: to drop in for a eall, to drop a note to a 
friend, to drop down on the street, to put up, to take 


up, to keep up, to keep on, et al. The various posi- 
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tions of the adverb also cause perplexity and require 
persistent explanation. 

The order in which grammatical topies are pre. 
sented is important. We teachers must remember 
that these students are not beginners in language 
study, and that they usually know much more about 
grammar than American freshmen. They are strong 
enough to take up the hard things first, such as the 
most difficult and most frequent verbal phenomena— 
the auxiliary, defective, and anomalous verbs. For 
example, should has four distinct meanings: (duty) 
A gentleman should keep his word; (advisability) 
You should wear an overcoat; (deduction) He left 
early and should be here now; (desirability) You 
should see the play this week. After this group of 
verbs is studied, then come the ordinary verbs and 
the lessons on tenses and idiomatic usage. 
while the other parts of speech are being learned, the 
student can repeat again and again the necessary 
exercise of verbal constructions which are most both. 
ersome and in which he requires the most practice. 

The teacher soon discovers the outstanding differ 
ence between the American and the foreign student oi 
English. The foreigner knows his ignorance and 
wishes, above all things, to overcome it; the American 
is often unwilling to admit to himself that he needs 
very much more instruction in how to speak English 
or even to write it on an advanced level. The for- 
eigner has already learned that the mastery of lan 
guage involves a thorough knowledge of grammar, 
but this fact is not generally a basic postulate with 
either the American teacher or the American studen! 
of English. The foreigner shows a pathetic anxiet) 
to aequire what the teacher can give, and to meet 
this attitude is one of the greatest pleasures of teacli- 
Teaching is also a means of learning for the 


Later, 


ing. 
instructor. By understanding the problems. thal 


English presents to foreigners, the language teacher 
understands the problems which confront American 
students of foreign languages. And this collateral 
benefit has been one of the many rewards given to 
the writer of this article. 
GRETCHEN L. Rogers 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





THAT PH.D. AGAIN: A COMMENT ON PRO- 
FESSOR GAY’S COMMENT 

NeITuHER I, nor any one else that I know of, would 

disagree with Professor Gay’s contention that a col- 

lege “well-educated” person. 

(ScuHoot anp Society, January 27.) The question 

ander discussion, however, is the meaning of the Ph.D. 


teacher should be a 


degree. Should this degree be recognized basically as 





or 


the most advanced academic degree for teachers, 
has it become something else? 

Historically it is true that the Ph.D. was established 
primarily as a degree for teachers. Up to the 19th 
century, the doctor of philosophy was generally a wl 
versity teacher. But with the opening of the Unive 
sity of Berlin in 1810 a change in the meaning of the 


Ph.D. was introduced. Berlin from the outset place 
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primary emphasis, not on breadth of scholarship, but 
on the extension of knowledge through research as an 
essential requirement for the Ph.D. This represented 
an innovation in edueation that proved contagious. 
All the German universities took it up during the 19th 
century, and the American universities were not long 
in following suit. This has brought about a confusion 
that is still with us, but the tendency in the new direc- 
tion has gone far beyond any person’s control. We 
must either get in line or get out, or perhaps there is 
a third way out. 

Our graduate schools, by and large, are aiming to 
perform two co-ordinate functions. They are aiming 
to prepare (1) teachers for college and university 
classes and (2) specialists for the extension of knowl- 
edge. In the college field these two objectives may go 
along together, and they often do. A good research 
man may also be a broad scholar and excellent teacher, 
but a broad scholar and excellent teacher need not be 
a good research man. He may highly respect the 
research activities of his colleagues but have no in- 
terest in that type of activity for himself. For him 
to satisfy the technical or experimental requirements 
of a dissertation is an abominable chore. It is for him 
merely a means to an end, the end being the rights, 
privileges, and prerogatives of the Ph.D. 

For a progressive college teacher to set his mind on 
the most advanced academic degree is entirely under- 
standable, and it is also understandable that some of 
these people object to the research feature that is be- 
ing conneeted with the Ph.D. What is the way out? 

Historically, the A.M. and the Ph.D. appeared as 
The 
loctor, and professor were synonymous. 
Ph.D. became the standard academic label on the con- 
tinent, and the A.M. in England. We followed Eng- 
land at first and then superimposed the Ph.D., which 
we got from Germany, on the A.M. 

Could we reinstate the equality of the A.M. and the 
Ph.D.? Personally I doubt it. In the American mind, 
the A.M. has attained a rank indelibly below that of 
the Ph.D. and “all the king’s horses and all the king’s 


terms 
Later the 


essentially co-ordinate degrees. master, 


wen” eould not raise it up again. 

Could we recognize two types of curricula leading 
‘0 the Ph.D., one stressing research and the other 
dreadth and depth of scholarship? Hardly. That is 
where our present source of friction lies. 

Might the degree of Doctor of Education point the 
vay out? In the field of educational theory and ad- 
winistration it apparently does, but in English, his- 


+ 


iSt 


‘ory, and other academie fields the sledding is much 
There the label Ed.D. is not adequately de- 
We might write Ed.D. (English), but that 
does not fit the heart of the situation, is cumbersome 
and so is not likely to find favor. 
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The best promise of relief, it seems to me, is found 
in broadening our conception of originality in 
scholarly lines. In ScHoon anp Society (February 
3), there is a news item that says: “Wallace Earle 
Stegner, ‘one of America’s most promising young 
novelists,’ has been appointed acting professor of 
English for the year 1945-46 at Stanford University.” 
The implication is clear that being a “promising young 
novelist” had much to do with swinging the appoint- 
ment. For a professor of English to be a successful 
novelist certainly is no mean qualification. 

Why should not the writing of a significant novel, 
short story, essay, drama, or poem be recognized as an 
appropriate thesis for the Ph.D. in the field of Eng- 
lish? It is this type of contribution that adds to our 
literature, as the biologist’s research adds to biology. 

This principle holds in all the arts—literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture. Unless 
we have a special doctor’s degree in each field, there is 
nothing illogical about having the thesis requirement 
of the Ph.D. cover original contributions in each of the 
arts as such. As we pass through the fields of mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, the social studies, the arts, 
and philosophy, originality in achievement differs 
widely, and it would seem to be only common sense 
to recognize these differences in the requirements for 
the degree whose function it is to label the ability to 
contribute or achieve. 

The objection, that to produce a literary or artistic 
contribution of merit requires special native talent 
and that it is therefore too restrictive as a require- 
ment for a degree, is not valid. The successful re- 
search worker in the natural sciences must also be 
endowed with special native talent in his line. In both 
fields this talent has to be developed and trained. 

Remember, too, that the technical thesis has not been 
ruled out in the arts. For those with meager artistic 
gifts, that road is still open. The person who has 
talent in neither direction would have to be satisfied 
with some other label, say the A.M. degree. This 
degree, when properly administered, has a genuine 
place. When used as a consolation prize for scholastic 
lame ducks, harm is done all around. 

The thesis, we must not forget, is only one of the 
requirements for the Ph.D. Breadth and depth of 
scholarship are also requirements that must be met. 
Then, for the teacher, we want also the refinement, 
gentleness, courtesy, and tolerance that mark the lady 
or the gentleman. These, with demonstrated artistic 
ability in one of the arts, should be adequate qualifi- 
sations for teaching the arts in college, and also for 
the Ph.D. 

W. C. RvEDIGER 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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CONTROVERSIAL QUESTION OF RELIGION 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The Public Schools and Spiritual Values. Written 
in collaboration by John §. Brubacher (editor), 
Samuel M. Brownell, John L. Childs, Ruth Cun- 

William H. Kilpatrick, Marion Y. 

William J. Sanders, A. L. Threlkeld. 

Harper Brothers, 1944. $2.50. (Seventh 

Yearbook of the John Dewey Society.) 


ningham, 
Ostrander, 
and 


Ir this book were merely an exposition of the spiri- 
tual values that are present in the public-school pro- 
gram, a review of it could be written in a few highly 
commendatory sentences. The authors’ are rightly 
concerned that no appraisal of the schools shall fail 
to take account of the spiritual quality of certain of 
the values they foster: “moral insight; integrity of 
thought and act; equal regard for human personality 
wherever found; faith in the free play of intelligence 
both to guide study and to direct action; and, finally, 
those further values of refined thought and feeling 
The 
proposition would searcely seem open to argument, 
There is ripe 


requisite to bring life to its finest quality.” 


though its elaboration is worth while. 
educational wisdom in this little volume in which per- 
sons of insight have explored the educational process 
in relation to the value system that has grown up in 
the culture of the Western world. 

But the book is more than this. The Introduction 
makes it clear that it has a definitely polemie purpose. 
This purpose is to defend the publie schools against 
persons who, it is said, “claim that ... so long as 
the publie school consistently maintains the historie 
American doctrine of the separation of church and 
state, so long must it remain inadequate to a proper 
teaching of the spiritual values necessary to our civili- 
zation.” Against all such objectors the authors “pro- 
pose to maintain both the logical possibility and the 
practical potential adequacy of the public school to 
teach such spiritual values as those named above and 
this on the basis of human reason and experience and 
without necessary recourse to religious authority.” 
The main thesis of the book thus appears to be that 
moral insight, respect for personality, and the other 
values that represent life’s “finest quality” can be 
adequately taught without reference to religious sane- 
tions. To be sure, some of the chapters present views 
that are not consistent with this position, but the ex- 
plicitness of the Introduction seems to commit the 
group as a whole to the thesis stated. So, at least, 
readers are sure to interpret it. Now this is not just 
a defense of the schools; it is the proclamation of a 
philosophy of life as the basis of public education, 
a philosophy that may perhaps be best described as 
experimentalist and naturalistic. With the merits of 


that philosophy this reviewer is not here concerned. 
What needs to be noted is the consequence of com. 
mitting public education to propositions that are so 
highly controversial. 

The thesis seems to challenge the significance of 
religion in contemporary culture. If an educationa| 
program without religion is adequate to “bring life 
to its finest quality,” what place is left to religious 
education anywhere? Such a proposition runs away 
beyond the contention that religion should be excluded 
from the school curriculum. The philosophie position 
here set forth as the basis for publie education js 
definitely opposed to the religious assumptions of 
many millions of Americans. As if to emphasize 
their naturalistic position the authors point out that 
their use of the word spiritual implies “no comnit- 
ment to any dualism but rather the contrary.” (Italics 
added.) Although doubtless not intended as such, 
this is a challenge to all whose religious beliefs run 
directly counter to the authors’ philosophy. If public 
education is to rest frankly on such a basis, then 
religion will have been brought into the schools in a 
most controversial form. The school will, in effect, 
have taken a theological position. 

Whether or not the schools should make provision 
for the study of religion on any basis or in any degree 
is a matter on which equally honest and sincere people 
differ. The volume under review scarcely furnishes 
a basis for discussion of it. The writers seem to 
assume that all those who find the school program 
inadequate in this respect are proposing to introduce 
sectarian indoctrination in the schools. Should not 
any discussion of the subject be addressed to actual 
proposals for the inclusion of religious subject matter 
in the school program, which could then be examined 
on their merits? But, in any case, to put forward 
a philosophy for publie education that is bound to be 
vigorously resented by a very substantial part of the 
American public is surely a divisive proposal. 

The use and explication of terms also offers difl- 
culty. Secularism is defined by one of the writers 
on this wise: “Whatever man can enjoy in the way of 
objectivity in knowledge, or truth, is thus dependent 
upon this co-operative, experimental method. ‘Secu- 
larism’ is the social movement which sought to wit 
public support for this method.” This is a definition 
of one historical meaning of the term, which makes 
it virtually a philosophy of life, but it is not the 
meaning given to it in ordinary discourse. It is later 
stated that the pattern of democracy is a secular one. 
Does this mean that American democracy is based 00 
a repudiation of historical Christianity? Also, the 
secularization of education is attributed to the emer 
gence of the kind of philosophy above presented. 
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Surely this is not only to confuse terms but to rewrite 
Horace Mann was no “secularist” in this 
sense. And what does it mean to say that the Ameri- 
can people were abandoning historical religious beliefs 
at a time when adherents of organized religion were 
increasing in numbers? This is to set aside the very 
authority on the history of the secularization of edu- 
eation that is cited in the same chapter. 

In another chapter it is stated: “Historically the 
Christian church has claimed to be a wide community 
whose limits include all men of good will whether be- 
This statement is satisfactory to 


history. 


jievers or pagans.” 


1S. W. Brown, ‘‘The Secularization of American Edu- 
ecation.’? New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1912. 
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no theologian the reviewer has consulted and is diffi- 
eult to understand. If it were accurate, the basis of 
sectarian controversy would hardly have existed and 
the secularization of education would need a new ex- 
planation. 

The authors of this book are educators of whom one 

can speak only with great respect. It is with no desire 
to detract from the high merit of much of the writing 
that these critical comments are offered. The confu- 
sion appearing in these pages is not of the authors’ 


creation. It is in the contemporary cultural situation. 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE WAGE-EARNING EXPERIENCE OF 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
IN EDUCATION 


Our institutions of higher education have long 
faced and sought to solve the baffling problem of 
wage-earning experience in the lives of their stu- 
dents. There is a general belief that modern eco- 
nomie conditions (excepting the abnormal conditions 
f wartime) have deprived youth of many opportuni- 
ties for wage-earning work; and there is a conviction, 
almost universal and typical of our American democ- 

y, that work is good for young people. Acting 
upon these assumptions, many educational institu- 
tions have organized co-operative work-study courses. 

In order to secure factual data regarding the work 
experience of undergraduate students who are taking 
courses in the School of Education, the writer, with 
the co-operation of the instructors, recently gave a 
questionnaire to the students enrolled in Edueation 
Al0 (Edueation in the United States) and in Cl 
Educational Psychology). The following summary, 
vased on 150 returns, may be of interest to those who 
re engaged in the professional preparation of teach- 
ers : 

1. During high school. Only 22 students reported 
part of their living expenses while they 
vere in high school. Types of employment most fre- 
juently reported were: clerical work, selling goods in 
‘tores, and assisting counselors and teachers. Other 
jobs were domestic service, playing in an orchestra, 
waiting on table, ushering in a theater, and deliver- 
ing papers. 


earning a 


2. In college. (a) In reply to the question, “Are 
you earning all of your college expenses?” 21 said 
“Yes,” 127 said “No.” Of the kinds of work done, 
‘lerical work and nursing were most common. Other 
neans of support were factory work 3, secretarial 2, 


ind one each for the following: choir director, domes- 


tic service, dormitory chaperon, hospital employee, 
sales clerk, scholarship, and waiting on table. 

(b) Sixty-five said they were earning part of their 
college expenses, and 70 said they were not. Twenty- 
five were earning 10 per cent of their expenses; 20 
were earning 25 per cent; 12 were earning 50 per 
cent; and 8 were earning 75 per cent. 

Frequently reported types of work were: clerical 
27, waiting on table 13, factory 13, and selling 7. 
The following accounted for three or four each: camp 
counseling, domestic service, dormitory-staff assistant, 
laboratory and research assistant, library, nursing, 
and teaching (music and physical education). Other 
kinds of employment ranged from that of a summer- 
theater director to that of a department-store model. 

3. Student opinion regarding the degree of value 
which they attach to the following types of wage- 
arming experience as a preparation for teaching: 


Very . 

eee Some High 
Little ‘ 3 
: value value 
value 


a) Work requiring no previous 
experience .......... 50 67 21 
b) Work requiring some train- 


ing or a special skill 7 56 73 
c) Promotion or selling ............. 12 56 i 


4. Student opinion as to the degree of value of 
their work experience in relation to the following 
personal and social qualities that are commonly re- 
garded as desirable in a teacher: 


Little Some High 
value value value 
a) An aS of chil- 
i RS i oe 48 35 58 
b) Perseverance in perform- 
ing uninteresting tasks .. 14 40 87 
c) A sympathetic understand- 
ing of the kinds of work 
people must do all their 
lives . ‘ ieee 8 34 100 
d) Appreciation of ideas ........ 16 52 73 
e) Ability to inl bain with 
people .... 1 22 119 
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A total of 119 students aseribe “high value” to 
“ability to get along with people,” making it first in 
rank among the values to be derived from work 
experience. This is consistent with the response to 
another section of the questionnaire where the same 
quality was rated highest for avocational interests. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Since students place a high value upon their 
work experience from the standpoint of providing 
training in “ability to get along with people,” the 
implications for guidance in social living on the sec- 
ondary and college levels are apparent. 

2. More than half (57 per cent) of the 150 stu- 
dents were earning a part or all of their college 
expenses. If educational values are to be derived 
from work, this group appears to be well cared for; 
but the other 43 per cent would undoubtedly be better 
teachers if they had a reasonable amount of wage- 
earning experience. 

3. The fact that 41 students (27 per cent) were 
earning all or the greater part of their college ex- 
penses clearly indicates a need for more scholarships 
and an increased amount of financial aid for students 
in the low-income brackets. 

Frep 8. DUNHAM 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF LATIN, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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‘¢The Baconian Lectures, 1944’’ 
Progress of Research No. 77. Study Series No. 410). 
Pp. 134. University of Iowa. 1945. 

The general theme of these lectures is achievement in re- 
search in the State University of Iowa during the decade 
preceding Pearl Harbor. 





(Series on Aims and 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. The Very Good Neighbors. Pp. 
96. Illustrated. J.B. Lippincott. 1945. $2.00. 
A story for young children which will inspire a feeling of 
liking and understanding for our Mexican neighbors. 

@ 


KATsH, ABRAHAM I, (editor). The Jew in the Postwar 
World. Pp. 64. The National Council for Jewish 
Education, New York 19. 1945. 

Contains articles first published in The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, January, 1945. 
& 


KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT. Four Studies in Teaching 
Grammar from the Socio-Psychological Viewpoint. Pp. 
v+47. Distributed by the Stanford University Book- 
store. 1945. 
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MAcLATcHy, JOSEPHINE H. (editor). ‘Education on 
the Air.’’ Fifteenth Yearbook of the Institute for 
Education by Radio. Pp. 300. Ohio State University 
1945. $3.00. 4 

7 


MorGAN, JOY ELMER (editor). ‘‘Future Teacher Ideals 
and Purposes.’’ (Personal Growth Leaflet No. 165.) 
Pp. 16. NEA, Washington 6. 1945. 1¢. (No order 
accepted for less than 25¢.) 

@ 


LAFORE, GERTRUDE GILMORE. Practices of Parents in 
Dealing with Preschool Children. (Child Development 
Monographs, Monograph No. 31. Arthur T. Jersild 
editor.) Pp. 150. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1945. $2.10, 


SCHNEIDER, FRANZ. More than an Academic Question— 
Needed: A Dean of Instruction and a Student-Faculty 
Reaction Sheet. (Edited, with commentary and sup- 


plements, by Guy B. Falconer.) Pp. 138. The Pesta- 
lozzi Press, Berkeley, Calif. 1945. $4.00. 
© 
SuzzaLLo, HENRY (editor). ‘‘Future Teachers of 


America,’’ Fifth Yearbook 1945. 
Education Association, Washington 6, 
$1.00. 

The book contains a “record of the 140 FTA chapters and 
professional literature of importance to prospective teach- 
ers, including a ‘Code of Ethics,’ and a reprint of ‘Trades 
and Professions’ by George Herbert Palmer.” 


Pp. 148. National 
D. C. = 1945. 











A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers : 
Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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